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BERTRAND RUSSELL—THEN AND NOW 


OR the purpose of this paper I have rather arbitrarily, I sup- 
pose, divided Russell’s work into two periods, that written be- 
fore, and that written after the outbreak of the great war. By so 
doing I am enabled to point out the very different implications in 
what is substantially one theory of knowledge, simply through a 
shifting of emphasis, a change of attitude. For this reason I in- 
clude with Russell’s earlier work all the essays in Mysticism and 
Logic, published 1918, and his volume on The Scientific Method in 
Philosophy. 

‘‘The philosophy,’’ says Bertrand Russell, in his volume on The 
Scientific Method in Philosophy, ‘‘which is to be genuinely inspired 
by the scientific spirit, must deal with somewhat dry and abstract 
matters, and must not hope to find an answer to the practical prob- 
lems of life.’’? Yet I venture to affirm that behind ‘‘the theoretical 
understanding of the world, which is the aim of philosophy’’ and 
the early ideal of Russell, there is a judgment of value, a conviction 
—not wholly the result of reasoning—of what is good or what is 
the desirable life. For a philosophy in its widest sense is, I take it, 
simply an attitude toward life; and in its more technical usage, a 
critical inquiry into the validity of the assumptions underlying both 
the attitude and its manifestations. In other words, all philosophy 
is primarily ethical in its nature, a record of the adjustment of the 
individual to his environment, in the broadest sense of the term. 
And Bertrand Russell at his remotest is not half so remote from life 
as he would believe himself. 

His early method is that of empiricism coupled with rigorous 
intellectualism. He has staunch faith in the ability of the mind to 
reach truth through relentless, rigid analysis. What such analysis 
reveals to him is a world of logical and mathematical relationships 
whose contemplation, made possible by the rigorous employment of 
the mind, leads, paradoxically enough, to something almost akin to 


1 Essay 1, page 17. 
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mysticism. For the farther Russell carries this method of analysis, 
the more his world seems to become transformed, translated over 
into another dimension, as it were, the term ‘‘being’’ coming to be 
used for classes of things which analysis reveals, but which have no 
concrete existence. ‘‘Such entities as relations,’’ he says,” ‘‘appear 
to have a being which is in some way different from that of minds 
and from that of sense data;’’ and he goes on to demonstrate that 
there must be such entities as universals as well, and that their 
being, too, is not merely mental. Herein he indicates the two fun- 
damental canons of realism—the independence of objects of knowl- 
edge of their being thought of or in any way apprehended by the 
minds which know them, and the externality of relations. This is, 
at least in part, and in its bare statement, more or less of a ‘‘com- 
mon-sense’’ point of view. Yet in the case of Russell, as of others, 
it does tend to develop into something like the mystic notion of the 
unreality of the world of sense experience as compared with the 
world of ‘‘ultimate reality,’ the world of contemplation—in Rus- 
sell’s case, the world of logical and physical laws and ideal relation- 
ships. 

There is something quite Greek in Russell’s skeptical mistrust of 
the world of actual matter of fact experience.* For all that he 
alludes to ‘‘the naive faith of Greek philosophers in the omnipotence 
of reasoning,’’* he himself in his earlier writing shows a profound 
distrust of impulse, instinct or intuition as a guide for either knowl- 
edge or action. There is much in his early philosophy which dis- 
tinectly parallels the metaphysie and the ethics of Stoicism. For 
him, as for the Stoic, the world has a status of its own, quite in- 
dependent of our ideas about it. His is a mechanistic universe, 
following laws of its own, obstinately refusing to adapt itself to the 
ideals and the values of man’s inner life.> It is subject to inflexible 
law which is neither good nor bad. It is not nature which is good 
or bad, but our attitude toward nature, our interpretation of our 
place or function in the scheme of things. In ‘‘The Elements of 
Ethies,’’ and particularly in ‘‘The Free Man’s Worship,’’ Russell 
steadily refuses to read into the world of nature any human values 
whatsoever. ‘‘Such in outline, but even more purposeless, more 
void of meaning, is the world which Science presents for our belief.’’ 
And again, ‘‘From the fact that the existent world is of such and 
such a nature, nothing can be inferred as to what things are good 


2 Problems of Phil., Chap. 9. 

3 See page 396 following. 

4 Sci. Meth. in Phil., p. 5. 

5 Here Russell seems strongly reminiscent of Spinoza as well as of the Stoics, 
except that Spinoza postulated the goodness of the universe. 
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or bad.’’ It follows for him that complete suspension of judgment 
is the only rational attitude. He does not seem to question whether 
it be possible to maintain this attitude for more than a minute. He 
takes it for granted that.it is possible. This dictum seems to arise 
from an unconscious tendency to separate the human mind and the 
‘‘external’’ ‘‘real world’’ of nature, to consider man as being some- 
how outside nature, for all that he speaks of man as a child of na- 
ture, ‘‘subject still to her power.’’ Our business is to see things as 
they are, independent of our judgment of them, and he never ques- 
tions but that such complete suspension of judgment is possible. 
Curiously enough, Russell’s very statement embodies its own re- 
futation. Human values have no place in the world of nature, he 
says. Therefore we ought to suspend judgment. And so saying, 
he leaves a value-judgment on our hands. What are we to do with 
it?—except possibly to conclude that judgments of value are in- 
evitable, and that ideals are as truly a part of the real world, at 
least so far as human beings are concerned, as mechanism and 
mechanical causation and the rest. And it is by uneonsciously 
acknowledging that this is the case, that he is enabled to go on to 
erect a highly idealistic ethics upon his naturalistic foundation. 

He starts, of course, where he finds himself. Was there ever, 
Professor R. B. Perry says, an absolutist who thought he could start 
anywhere else? And his common-sense assumption is that ‘‘since a 
proposition ean only be proved by means of other propositions, it is 
obvious that not all propositions can be proved. Thus we must con- 
tinue our backward inquiry for reasons until we reach the kind of 
proposition so simple or so obvious that nothing more fundamental 
can be found from which to deduce it.’’ Again, he says, ‘‘There 
can never be any reason for rejecting one instinctive belief except 
that it clashes with others.’’ And again, ‘‘Starting with the com- 
mon beliefs of daily life, we can be driven back from point to point, 
until we come to some general principle which seems luminously 
evident and is not capable of being deduced from anything more 
evident.’’ His criterion of truth thus seems to be self-evidence and 
inter-consistency. He does not believe that the proof of a proposi- 
tion may point in a forward rather than a backward direction, be 
justified by its consequences when applied in action.?. And the 
result of his reasoning is a dual universe—a world of ‘‘nature,’’ 
mechanistic and independent of human values; and quite distinct 
and separate from this world of fact a world of universal laws, of 
ideas and ideals—a world which may be revealed to man’s reason 

6 Elements of Ethics, p. 15. 


7 Essays on ‘‘Pragmatism’’ and ‘‘ James’ Conception of Truth’’ in Phil. 
Essays. 
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and worthy of his devotion,® yet existing in its own right, independ- 
ent of his knowledge, desires, and opinions. Not only is mathe- 
matics [e. g.] independent of us and our thoughts, but in another 
sense we and the whole universe of existing things are independent 
of mathematics.’’ Again, ‘‘When we say a thing is good in itself, 
and not merely as a means, we attribute to the thing a property 
which it either has or has not, quite independent of our opinion or 
wishes. Good and Bad are qualities which belong to objects, in- 
dependently of our opinions, just as round and square do.’’ Thus, 
as Santayana puts it, for Russell Good is an absolute, not a relative, 
thing, a primary and not a secondary quality, as it were. It is 
because this world of absolute values is to be disclosed through the 
rigorous employment of reason, that Russell, like the Stoic and the 
Aristotelian, is led to look upon mind or consciousness as something 
whose use is really to contemplate the world of universal laws, ideal 
relationships and absolute values. ‘‘The free intellect,’’ he says, 
‘*will see as God might see, without a here and now, without hopes 
and fears—calmly, dispassionately, in the sole and exclusive desire 
for knowledge—knowledge as impersonal, as purely contemplative, 
as it is possible for man to attain. Hence also the free intellect 
will value more the abstract and universal knowledge into which 
the accidents of private history do not enter, than the knowledge 
brought by the senses, and dependent as such knowledge must be, 
upon an exclusive and personal point of view and a body whose 
sense organs distort as much as they reveal.’” 

Russell is decidedly non-humanistic in his refusal to base the 
laws of mathematics and logic in human reason. ‘‘Philosophers,”’ 
he says, ‘‘have commonly held that the laws of logic, which underlie 
mathematics, are laws of thought, laws regulating the operations of 
our minds. By this opinion the true dignity of reason is very 
greatly lowered; it ceases to be an investigation into the very 
heart and immutable essence of all things actual and possible, be- 
coming instead an inquiry into something more or less human and 
subject to our limitations. The contemplation of what is non-hu- 
man, the discovery that ‘‘our minds are capable of dealing with 
material not created by them’’ is one of ‘‘the chief means of over- 
coming the terrible sense of impotence, of weakness, of exile amid 
hostile powers, which is too apt to result from acknowledging the 
all-but omnipotence of alien forces.’’ ‘‘Real life,’’? he says again, 
‘*is, to most men, a perpetual compromise between the ideal and the 
possible; but the world of pure reason knows no compromise, no 


8 Cf. Spinoza’s ‘‘intellectual love of God.’’ 
9 See ante, p. 394. The italics are mine. 
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practical limitations, no barriers to creative activity. . . . Remote 
from human passions, remote even from the pitiful facts of nature, 
the generations have gradually created an ordered cosmos, where 
pure thought can dwell as in its natural home, and where one at 
least of our noble impulses can escape from the dreary exile of the 
actual world.’’ There is something quite Stoic in this adjustment 
to nature by withdrawing into the citadel of one’s reason, in this 
emphasis on the need of inner freedom and independence. 

The result of Russell’s dual universe of fact and ideal is an 
ethical dualism of conduct and contemplation. In both ‘‘ Problems 
of Philosophy’’ and ‘‘The Elements of Ethics,’’ Russell emphasizes 
the disparity ‘between absolute ‘‘Good’’ and the mere expediency ‘of 
‘*right’’ conduct, a dualism which is indicated throughout his essays 
on ‘‘The Study of Mathematics’’ and ‘‘The Place of Science in a 
Liberal Education.’’ The Stoic emphasis on reason as an escape 
from the baffling purposelessness of the world of every day, would 
lead, we should expect, to a sort of ‘‘Wise Man’’ ideal of life, and 
of intellectual endeavor particularly; and this, in fact, is what we 
find in Russell’s early work whenever he even distantly approaches 
theorizing on questions of education. His words on ‘‘knowledge as 
impersonal, as purely contemplative as it is possible for man to 
attain ;’’ and his declaration that ‘‘the free intellect will see as God 
might see—calmly, dispassionately, in the sole and exclusive desire 
for knowledge,’’?° have the true Aristotelian flavor. It is natural, 
therefore, that the subject matter of knowledge should be thought 
of as somehow in a realm apart, quite unconnected with experience 
(as this term is generally thought of). In fact, from the purpose 
which Russell assigns to knowledge, the deliberate separation of the 
two would seem to be the most desirable end. It is natural, too, 
that Russell’s idea of knowledge should be decidedly non-pragmatie. 
‘*Utility,’’ he says, ‘‘can be only a consolation in moments of dis- 
couragement, not a guide in the direction of our studies,’ and 
again, ‘‘In the application of the results of mathematics to the 
world in time and space, its certainty and precision are lost among 
approximations and working hypotheses.’’ He never thinks of ulti- 
mately justifying intellectual activity as the means of fulfilling any 
type of human need, but that of a sort of rigorous intellectual es- 
theticism. The nearest he comes to compromise is to concede 
reluctantly that ‘‘the effects of mathematics upon practical life, 
though they should not be regarded as the motive of our studies, 
may be used to answer a doubt to which solitary studies must 
always be liable.’’ The beauty of mathematical principles, irre- 


10 See ante, p. 396. 
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spective of their consequences, is much more often on his theme. 
He lays stress upon the fact that not mere living is to be desired, 
but the art of living in the contemplation of great things,"* and he 
tends to class as mere living all attention to merely practical pur- 
suits. It is but logical that his contrast between fact and ideas, 
particular instances and universal laws, should tend toward a con- 
trast between thinkers and doers, peopling these disparate realms. 
He even goes so far as to speak of mathematics as ‘‘an end in 
itself and not a technical training for engineers.’’ Thus for Rus- 
sell knowledge, far from being assimilated to the practical activities 
of men, would aim rather at the active contemplation, as it were, 
of esthetic interest. 

It will be seen that Russell’s is a distinctly non-social, or rather 
a-social, theory of education. The whole trend of his philosophy 
is toward intellectual individualism. Thought is a means of escape, 
rather than an integral, organic part of experience. The object of 
education is to make each man Stoically self-sufficient, rather than 
to make him better fitted to live in the world with his fellow men, 
each adding to the richness and meaning of the other’s life. Of 
course, there is a sort of intellectual community among the intellec- 
tually passionate, but it is obviously a democracy limited in its 
range. Although Russell does speak of the refined cooperation re- 
quired in all scientific endeavor, he never thinks of proclaiming, as 
Professor Dewey does, that ‘‘the things which are socially most 
fundamental, that is, which have to do with the experiences in which 
the widest groups share, are the essentials; [that] the things which 
represent the needs of specialized groups and technical pursuits are 
secondary.’’!? 

The criticisms which I should make of Russell’s early philosophy 
are on the whole pragmatic. Aside from any consideration of the 
technical problems involved in his whole theory of the nature and 
function of ideas, of which I have attempted only a general, un- 
technical exposition, what might be the social as well as the intellec- 
tual results attendant upon following the sort of programme of 
life and education which he suggests? It is obvious that Russell’s 
ideal of knowledge demands a certain type of social evironment in 
which to flourish. And the only type of environment, I believe, in 
which such an ideal of education could flourish is one in which his 
contrasts between entities and essences, conduct and contemplation, 
are carried over into the social distinction between practical and 
intellectual activity or, to put it more bluntly, thinkers and workers 
(in the popular sense of the term). The work of the world must 


11‘¢The Study of Mathematics. ’’ 
12 Democracy and Education, p. 225. Italics mine. 
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get itself done one way or another, and with the withdrawal of the 
intellectually passionate into the citidal of reason, even allowing 
for periodic ‘‘descents into the world of action.’’* the burden of 
getting it done devolves upon those who have not the leisure or the 
means so to withdraw. In other words, a theory of education such 
as this has for its correlate the existence and the maintenance of 
distinctions of economic caste as pernicious as those existing to-day. 

Again, in spite of the fact that Russell, like Aristotle, seems to 
recognize the ‘‘activity of contemplation,’ his early attitude is 
essentially passive. It faces the evils of the world unsentimentally 
—and then solves the problem by escaping rather ‘than by con- 
quering them. Like the attitude of the Stoics and the early Chris- 
tians toward slavery, the first solution of the problem of evil which 
Russell offers might, if universally accepted, become the greatest 
imaginable stumbling block to political or economic advancement. 
It may be in a measure true, as Professor Perry says, that ‘‘as in 
the case of science, so here also, that theory will best serve life which 
abstracts from life.’’ But detachment can serve life only if it 
returns repeatedly and often to life to draw from it fresh vigor and 
substance. In any other case, knowledge is emptied of all real 
eontent by being removed from contact with the world. For a Stoie 
solution to the problem of the disparity between the actual and the 
ideal (in whatever form it may be found) is not a solution, but 
only ‘‘a sort of divided allegiance, according to which men continue 
to maintain as citizens what they condemn as human beings.’’!* 
And such an ideal of life, universally or rather popularly accepted, 
might easily deteriorate into a sort of intellectual fiddling while 
Rome burns—while children are toiling in sweat shops and cotton 
mills, while labor is struggling for a share in the control of industry, 
while consumption goes on in order that production may flourish, 
while human beings and human issues are judged according to 
canons of abstract justice and outgrown law. 

There are certain qualities of Russell’s early philosophy, how- 
ever, which can not be overlooked. One can not but feel the moral 
fervor which sweeps one on—ardent conviction, sincerity and a 
tonic and bracing absence of all sentimentality. Russell’s early 
work is noble as much for the spirit in which it is written as for 
any plan of life actually set forth. It seems strange that this so 
to speak un-ethical philosophy should possess a genuine ethical 
significance, a significance quite different, I feel certain, from that 
which its author intended. Strange, too, that a philosopher so 
anti-humanistie in his theory of values should have so vivid, so al- 


13 ¢Free Man’s Worship.’’ 
14 Delisle Burns: Polit. Ideals. 
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most painful a sensitiveness to the inherent value of human life as 
human life, of human beings as human beings. One misses, no 
doubt, a certain zest for life which somehow seems to need no justifi- 
cation. Yet Russell’s are no less ‘‘brave words in which high cour- 
age glowed.”’ 

Aside, however, from any romantic appreciation of the spirit of 
Russell’s work; aside, too, from what I may naively term its weak- 
ness, 7. €., its abstractness—for all philosophy is abstract which is 
not connected with life and actual experience in the greatest possible 
number of relationships—nevertheless it must be pointed out that it 
does emphasize a consideration almost as important as the social 
implications of his Neo-Stoicism: namely, that needs must be inter- 
preted in a broader sense than is usual among evolutionary phi- 
losophies and their numerous offshoots, that purely intellectual 
needs have just as much right to satisfaction as any more practical. 
The problem is of course to relate the two, and such a synthesis is 
at least attempted by Russell in his work done since 1914. 


There is a fundamental consistency in all of Russell’s writings 
on the theory of knowledge that renders most astonishing the great 
change in the implications for the conduct of life which result 
simply from that change of emphasis which characterizes his later 
work. I mean that it is the world of fact which now claims his 
attention. It is almost as though he had lost interest in a Truth 
to which, as he himself says, human conduct can have no reference. 
It is not that he denies its existence, nor that he might not, if put 
to it, defend his former theories. It is simply that he is interested 
in more immediate things—politics and economies and education 
for instance. He has, so to speak, ‘‘descended’’ from the word of 
ideal relationships and mathematical truths into a world of ordinary 
human beings, and in this world he is working to better the state of 
things as he finds it. He is no doubt as much of an intellectualist 
as before. But there is a subtle difference. He no longer praises 
reason as a means of escaping from the world of things-as-they-are. 
‘“The life of the mind, although supremely excellent in itself,’’ he 
says,’ ‘‘can not bring health into the life of instinct, except when 
it results in a not too difficult outlet for the instinct of creation. 
In other cases it is, as a rule, too widely separated from instinct, too 
detached, too destitute of inward growth, to afford either a vehicle 
for instinet or a means of subtilizing and refining it.’’ 

It is around the notion of Impulse that the whole of Russell’s 
later theory of conduct, both social and individual, and of education, 
is rooted. Impulse he holds, is the basis of all of men’s activities. 


15 Why Men Fight, p. 234. 
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It is from the conflict or the distortion of impulses, through lack 
of proper direction, that most of the evils of society spring—war, 
economie evils, the various injustices which the domination of out- 
grown institutions occasions. It is true, he says, that artificially 
created desires and purposes have come more and more to regulate 
men’s lives. Yet it is from impulse that all healthy activity must 
spring. ‘‘There is less harm in indulging a spurious impulse for a 
time,’’ he says,’® ‘‘than in thwarting an impulse which is genuine.’’ 
‘“‘Tt is not the weakening of impulse that is to be desired, but the 
direction of impulse toward life and growth, rather than toward 
death and decay.’’!* 

And herein lies the .function of education—so to direct the 
expression of these impulses that they satisfy the individual’s crav- 
ing for activity at the same time that conflict with the free ex- 
pression of the impulses of another is guarded against. Such a 
redirection is possible because ‘‘almost any instinct is capable of 
many different forms, according to the nature of the outlets which 
it finds,’’ and because, within certain wide limits, ‘‘the instinctive 
part of our character is very malleable. It may be changed by 
beliefs, by material circumstances, by social circumstances, by in- 
stitutions.’’ The purpose, then, of education is io help create a 
social environment in which those impulses which are creative rather 
than possessive may find free and spontaneous play. And, con- 
versely, ‘‘the most important purpose that political institutions 
can achieve is to keep alive in individuals creativeness, vitality, 
vigor, and the joy of life.’*** The great indictment which Russell 
brings against the existing economic system is that it not only fails 
to afford anything like adequate opportunity for the expression 
of the creative impulses, but that it tends to perpetuate itself by the 
establishment of false standards of achievement. The problems of 
economies and politics are therefore one with the problem of edu- 
cation. 

It will be seen that such a theory is truly social in its character, 
in spite of the importance which Russell places upon the expression 
of individual impulses. ‘‘If men’s natural growth is to be pro- 
moted and not hindered by the environment,’’ he says, ‘‘ political 
institutions must, as far as possible, embody common purposes and 
foster instinctive likings.’’ 

Such a conception of the importance and function of impulse 
will necessarily be antagonistic to any view of education as a prepa- 
ration for life, rather than as an intimate and organic phase of 

16 ‘¢Tndividual Liberty and Public Control,’’ Atlantic, Vol. 120, 1917. 


17 Why Men Fight. 
18 Why Men Fight, p. 143. 
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living itself. Russell’s whole contrast between purpose and im- 
pulse, and his emphasis on the need of their reconciliation, imply 
this. ‘‘A life governed by purposes and desires, to the exclusion of 
impulse,’’ he says—‘‘exhausts vitality and leaves a man in the end 
indifferent to the very purposes which he has been trying to achieve.”’ 
The Russell of to-day is vastly more militant than the older Russell. 
‘‘The world is our world,’’ he cries, ‘‘and it rests with us to make 
it a heaven or a hell. The power is ours, and the kingdom and the 
glory would ‘be ours also if we had courage and insight to create 
them.’’ Another point of contrast with Russell’s older views is 
that there is now no dualism of thought and activity, knowing and 
doing. ‘‘Education,’’ he now declares, ‘‘should not aim at passive 
awareness—but at an activity directed toward the world that our 
efforts are to create.’’ His whole discussion of property and the 
labor movement, in Why Men Fight, emphasizes not only the neces- 
sity for concrete thought, but the continuity of the life of thought 
and the life of labor. 

But quite as important as this social point of view, is his emphasis 
on the inherent worth of the individual as an individual, and not 
only as the contemplator of the Eternal Verities. Education must 
be founded on reverence for the personality of even little children. 
Russell is an individualist in education as in politics. What men 
need, he says, is more self-direction, more outlet for creativeness, less 
involuntary subservience to purposes not their own. Yet such an 
individualism is democratic rather than aristocratic, inasmuch as it 
is through the proper satisfaction of his impulses that the individual, 
far from cultivating a self-sufficient aloofness, is kept in close con- 
tact with the general life of his fellow-beings.!® The satisfaction of 
the ends which one’s own spirit is obscurely seeking need not mean 
to be a detached isolated unit. 

This democratic individualism, with its emphasis upon the con- 
tinuity between thought and action, has certain implications for the 
problem of discipline in social life and in education. Just as impulse 
and will should be aspects of the same activity, just as the only tuler- 
able social environment is one which fosters the free expression of 
the creative impulse and is itself an expression of those impulses, so 
the only effective discipline is that which comes from within, ‘‘ which 
consists in the power of pursuing a distant object steadily, foregoing 
and suffering many things on the way. This involves the subordina- 
tion of impulse to will, the power of directing action by large crea- 
tive desires even at moments when they are not vividly alive.’’ In- 
terest and discipline should be continuous with each other. Of 


19 Why Men Fight, p. 232. 
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course, Russell points out, literal and complete liberty is impossible 
if children are to be taught anything. Yet the teacher’s aim should 
be to reduce this element of restraint to a minimum, fostering the 
discipline which springs from interest and absorption in work, rather 
than from external authority. 

‘“‘This kind of discipline,’’ Russell points out, ‘‘can only result 
from strong desires for ends not immediately attainable and can only 
be produced by education if education fosters such desires, which it 
seldom does at present.’’”° ‘‘Where authority is unavoidable,’’ he 
says, ‘‘What is needed is reverence.’** He denounces all methods 
of instruction which lead to passive acceptance of the teacher’s 
knowledge. Education should foster the growth of mind and spirit, 
not merely cultivate ‘‘certain mechanical aptitudes which take the 
place of living thought.’’ 

The contrasts between this philosophy and its forerunner are 
obvious. It is constructive rather than contemplative, active, not 
passive. There is no longer an opposition between pure thought and 
practical activity. Not but that Russell himself might not be un- 
willing to concede any contradiction in the attitudes implicit in his 
earlier and later work. ‘‘The creative impulses of which I speak,”’ 
he might say, ‘‘given free play, would find their highest expression 
in that theoretical understanding of the world which is the aim of 
philosophy.’’ Perhaps, then, it would be better to say that the most 
significant difference between the older and the newer Russell is that 
the Russell of to-day is never abstract. By this I do not mean that 
he does not speak in general terms of many general subjects. What 
I mean is that he never loses sight of various problems and considera- 
tion—individual and social, economic, political, religious, or educa- 
tional—in their relation to each other. And this concreteness, this 
greater adequacy in dealing with the problems of this lesser world, is 
due, I believe, to the fact that Russell’s method is now psychological 
rather than logical, that to-day his idealism, while it never overlooks 
the justification of intellectual activity per se as one type of need, 
renders itself stable and healthy by sublimating the life of instinct 
instead of ignoring it. 


SARAH UNNA. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


20 Why Men Fight, pp. 168-170. 
21 Ibid., p. 156. 
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MR. BRADLEY’S NEGATIVE DIALECTIC AND REALISM 


_— modern philosophical works Mr. Bradley’s now world- 

famous Appearance and Reality is distinguished by its boldly 
constructive character. Even those of us who incline to the neo- 
realistic view find in Mr. Bradley an inspiring example of inde- 
pendent philosophical synthesis; while it is evident that he plays the 
part of ‘‘Father Parmenides’’ in the minds of the defenders of 
idealistic absolutism. One of the charms of the more ambitious 
speculative philosophies has always been the magnificence of their 
promises, their proud boast to have penetrated the veil of Maya and 
to be able to demonstrate precisely what we would feign hear, 
namely, that the world is, in cold logic, the abode of infinite spiritual 
perfection. Plato, for example, professes to lead us by pure dialectic 
to the view that the ultimate substance of the world is the Good; 
Leibniz would mount from God’s possibility to his existence and 
hence descend to the ‘‘best of possible worlds’’; while Hegel, with 
masterful dogmatism, would force us up the ladder of the three- 
fold dialectic up through Being, Nothing, Becoming, Essence, Ap- 
pearance, Actuality, Subject, Object, Absolute Idea, in which last 
all categories find their supreme unity, and which just because it 
includes the notions of Knowledge and Will, is infinite and ab- 
solutely perfect Spirit. This is the philosophic tribe to which Mr. 
Bradley belongs, the tribe of those who would read this sorry world 
of time and chance as only a passing illusion, through which shines 
the blinding light of Infinite Spirit. Few readers will forget the 
remarkable passage in which Mr. Bradley delineates the perfection 
of the Absolute. ‘‘The Absolute does not want, I presume, to make 
eyes at itself in a mirror, or, like a squirrel in a cage, to revolve the 
circle of its own perfections. Such processes must ‘be dissolved in 
something not poorer but richer than themselves. And feeling and 
will must also be transmitted in this whole, into which thought has 
entered. Such a whole state would possess in a superior form that 
immediacy which we find (more or less) in feeling; and in this 
whole all divisions would be healed up. It would be experience 
entire, containing all elements in harmony. Thought would be 
present as a higher intuition; will would be there where the ideal 
had become reality; and beauty and pleasure and feeling would live 
on in this total fulfilment. Every flame of passion, chaste or carnal, 
would still burn in the Absolute unquenched and unabridged, a note 
absorbed in the harmony of its higher bliss. We can not imagine, 
I admit, how in detail this can be. But if truth and fact are to be 
one, then in some such way thought must reach its consummation.’” 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 172. 
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And Mr. Bradley’s reader is equally likely to remember the words 
with which the book closes. ‘‘There is a great saying of Hegel’s, a 
saying too well known, and one which without some explanation I 
should not like to endorse. But I will end something not very 
different, something perhaps more certainly the essential message 
of Hegel. Outside of spirit there is not, and there can not be, any 
reality and, the more that anything is spiritual, so much the more 
is it veritably real.’” 

Now as poetry this might pass; but the absolutists maintain in 
sober earnest that they can demonstrate that their view holds in 
cold logic, and at this point they come into conflict with philoso- 
phers who believe in logic, but not to the extent of holding that 
logic can perform such wonders as these. These philosophers are 
of a more coldly intellectual temperament and they discern a dis- 
turbing emotionalism in the pretentious structure of absolutistic 
idealism. Hence, in our own day the war between the Idealists 
and the Realists, between those who hold that an optimistic monism 
ean be logically established, and those who hold that logic is unable 
to perform so soul-satisfying a feat. Hence also the problem of the 
present paper, which is as follows: To what extent is the destructive 
dialectic of the first book of Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality 
really founded in logic? An answer to this question will, it is be- 
lieved, throw light on the general issue between Idealism and 
Realism. 

The general character of this part of Appearance and Reality is 
so well known that I need spend little time in stating it. For Mr. 
Bradley, metaphysics is ‘‘an attempt to know reality as against 
mere appearance or the study of first principles or ultimate truths, 
or again the effort to comprehend the universe, not simply piecemeal 
or by fragments, but somehow as a whole.’ Did time permit I 
might call attention to the curious character of this three-fold defi- 
nition of metaphysics, but for the present I need merely remark 
that it is the first of the alternatives that gives Mr. Bradley the 
plan of his book. First of all he must needs deal with Appearance 
and then with Reality. His method of discussing Appearance is 
what has gained him the title of the ‘‘modern Zeno’’ for he proceeds 
by showing that certain aspects of the world which are emphatically 
believed in by common sense and science, are, as it seems to him, 
self-contradictory or paradoxical in character, and that they are 
therefore of the nature of more or less illusory Appearance as con- 
trasted with perfectly harmonious Reality. Among these aspects of 
the world as it appears to common sense and science to be thus con- 

2 Op. cit., p. 552. 

3 Op. cit., p. 1. 
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signed to the outer limbo of Appearance are Primary and Secondary 
Qualities, Substantive, Adjective, Relation, Quality, Time, Motion, 
Change, Causation, Activity, Things and Selves. All these Mr. 
Bradley holds, must give way for the metaphysician before the one 
absolutely harmonious and self-consistent experience, the Absolute. 
Now if this negative dialectic can be at least so far answered that its 
destructive edge is blunted, the field remains open for a more 
realistic philosophy. Realism demands the full reality of the finite, 
‘‘imperfect’’ and ‘‘partial’’ as such, and any such doctrine as that 
of Mr. Bradley which sinks the finite and ‘‘imperfect’’ in an all- 
absorbing Absolute must be logically destroyed before realism can 
confidently assert itself. I therefore set about the task of making 
a critical examination of this celebrated attack on the reality of the 
finite, a task which not a few have already attempted.* 

Now the first chapter, ‘‘Primary and Secondary Qualities,’’ is 
one which need not be closely criticized here, for, in fact, it ex- 
presses, in its own way, the important philosophical truth that 
Primary and Secondary Qualities are not to be separated and that 
the first can not be objective and the second subjective, but that 
both together must be subjective or objective. In his second 
chapter, ‘‘Substantive and Adjective,’’? Mr. Bradley begins his 
destructive dialectic in earnest. What he is criticizing is the con- 
cept of substance, and, I may remark to begin with, there is little in 
such a criticism that I should object to. ‘‘Sugar,’’ he argues, ‘‘is 
obviously not mere whiteness, mere hardness, and mere sweetness; 
for its reality lies somehow in its unity. But if, on the other hand, 
we inquire what there can be in the thing beside its several qualities, 
we are baffled once more. We can discover no real unity existing 
outside these qualities, or, again, existing within them.’ The ob- 
vious theory would be that: ‘‘Sugar is, of course, not the mere 
plurality of its different adjectives; but why should it be more than 
its properties in relation? When ‘white,’ ‘hard,’ ‘sweet,’ and the 
rest co-exist in a certain way, that is surely the secret of the thing. 
The qualities are, and are in relation.’ Now this is the very 
theory which I myself should defend. I should say that the tra- 
ditional Aristotelian conception of substance is simply the ex- 
pression of a naive acceptance of the physical ‘‘thing’’ as the type 
of reality. Modern logic abandons, or at any rate minimizes the 


4 Cf. Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison: Man’s Place in the Cosmos; G. F. Stout, 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1900-1901, p. 1; Josiah Royce, The 
World and the Individual, Vol. I., Supplementary Essay; William James, Essays 
in Radical Empiricism, pp. 92-122, et al. 

5 Op. cit., p. 19. 
6 Op. cit., p. 20. 
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conception of the ‘‘thing,’’ or substance, and emphasizes the con- 
cept of relation.” The thing, according to this theory would be the 
so-called qualities arranged in a certain system or order. But this 
simple view Mr. Bradley rejects; and his critique of it occupies the 
remainder of this second and the whole of the succeeding chapter. 
Our wisest course here, I take it, will be to follow through the some- 
what tortuous course of the argument. 

(a) In the first place, Mr. Bradley argues that we can not say 
that ‘‘A is in relation with B,’’ because we are ‘‘unable to clear 
ourselves from the old dilemma, If you predicate what is different, 
you ascribe to the subject what it is not, and if you predicate what 
is not different, you say nothing at all.’’® Thus, ‘‘C is called ‘before 
D,’ and E is spoken of as being ‘to the right of F.’ We say all 
this, but from the interpretation, then ‘before D’ is C, and ‘to the 
right of F’ is E, we recoil in horror.’ And ‘‘if you mean that A 
and B in such a relation are so related, you appear to mean nothing. 
For here, as before, if the predicate makes no difference it is idle; 
but, if it makes the subject other than it is, it is false.’’*° Now be- 
fore proceeding I may remark that this ancient Antisthenean para- 
dox seems to be a purely verbal sophistry. It rests solely upon con- 
fusion between the ‘‘is’’ of identity (Mr. Wilson is the President 
of the United States) and the ‘‘is’’ of predication (Mr. Wilson is a 
great man). ‘To insist that the ‘‘is’’ of predication must be reduced 
to the ‘‘is’’ of identity is to deny that there may be relations be- 
tween terms and to reduce the world to a multiplicity of unrelated, 
but self-identical, atoms. Such a view is strictly self-refuting, since 
the very affirmation that the world consists of a plurality of un- 
related logical atoms itself regards the atoms as sufficiently related 
to form a world. I may also take this opportunity to remark that 
the realistic theory of the externality of relations has never meant 
that the world consisted of unrelated entities, but rather that it 
consists of related, but yet independent entities. The distinction 
between relation in general and dependence as a special kind of 
relation is precisely the point of the realistic polemic. But in re- 
gard to Mr. Bradley’s curious position that only tautologies are 
true, we may safely say, I think, that it is sufficiently answered by 
the above-mentioned distinction between the ‘‘is’’ of identity and 
that of predication. 

(b) Mr. Bradley proceeds: ‘‘Let us abstain from making the 


7Cf. The New Realism; Spaulding, The New Rationalism (1918); Cassirer, 
Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff, and Russell, Principles of Mathematics. 

8 Op. cit., p. 20. 
9 Op. cit., p. 20. 
10 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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relation an attribute of the related, and let us make it more or 
less independent ;’’ the reason for this abstinence being the above- 
mentioned <Antisthenean difficulty. Since we have denied the 
cogency of this argument, the privilege is still left to us of not 
making the relation independent. But let us see how Mr. Bradley 
proceeds: ‘‘‘There is a relation C, in which A and B stand; 
and it appears with both of them.’ ... The relation C has been 
admitted different from A and B and no longer is predicated of 
them. ... (There) would appear to be another relation D, in which 
C, on the one side and, on the other side, A and B, stand. But such 
a makeshift leads at once to the infinite process. The new relation 
D can be predicated in no way of C, or of A and B; and hence we 
must have recourse to a fresh relation HZ, which comes between D 
and whatever we had before. But this must lead to another, F; 
and so on, indefinitely.’’** The meaning of this is sufficiently clear, 
and it is also clear that the difficulty is produced by making the 
relation independent of the terms it relates; naturally enough, on 
such a theory we have to have relations to relate relations and their 
terms ad infinitum. But let us remember that the Antisthenean 
paradox is Mr. Bradley’s sole reason for so separating relations 
from their terms. If we reject the Antisthenean paradox, which 
indeed makes relations impossible altogether, then there is no reason 
why relations should not directly relate their terms without the 
intermediation of any further relations, no reason why, in Mr. 
Bradley’s language, relations should not be attributes of the related. 
These two arguments make up the core of Mr. Bradley’s criticism 
of substance. He rejects at once the theory of the core-like substance 
of the thing, which seems to be merely a vague remnant of the meta- 
physics of common sense and Aristotle, the metaphysics which takes 
physical ‘‘things’’ as the type of reality—this he rejects at once— 
but he then immediately falls into difficulties with the view that the 
so-called thing is an order or arrangement or system of qualities. 
These difficulties center in the concept of relation. Against the con- 
cept of relation Mr. Bradley hurls the self-refuting proposition that 
‘‘A is A’’ is the only possible truth, and from this self-refuting prop- 
osition Mr. Bradley deduces that an infinite series of relations is nec- 
essary to tie any particular relation onto its terms. Obviously, from 
the point of view of a cold-blooded realism, very little progress toward 
the Absolute has been made. This problem of relations, however, Mr. 
Bradley takes up in more detail in his third chapter, ‘‘Relation and 
Quality.’’ 
The conclusion which this chapter is to establish is, Mr. Bradley 


11 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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says, that: ‘‘The arrangement of given facts into relations and quali- 
ties may be necessary in practise, but it is theoretically unintelligible. 
The reality so characterized is not true reality, but is appearance.’ 
Just why practise demands that we believe in a scheme of things that 
is not real, Mr. Bradley does not make clear. ‘‘The object of this 
chapter,’’ he says, ‘‘is to show that the very essence of these ideas is 
infected and contradicts itself. Our conclusion briefly will be this: 
Relation presupposes quality, and quality relation. Each can be 
something neither together with, nor apart from, the other; and the 
vicious circle in which they turn is not the truth about reality.’’* 
This position Mr. Bradley establishes by successively arguing that 
(1) qualities are nothing without relations and (2) that relations are 
nothing without qualities. Let us examine the defense of the first 
thesis. The gist of the argument is contained in the proposition that 
the plurality of qualities ‘‘gets for us all its meaning through rela- 
tions.’"** But Mr. Bradley admits that there may be states of ‘‘un- 
broken feeling’’ ‘‘ without any relation,’’ but he ‘‘wholly denies there 
the presence of qualities.’"** Now I maintain that in this admission 
Mr. Bradley has admitted the fundamental realistic thesis that al- 
though en*ities may be related they may yet be wholly independent 
of their relations. That is, entities may be related and yet not be 
modified by their relations. Whether or not this ‘‘unbroken feeling’’ 
is to be called ‘‘quality’’ or not is totally irrelevant. But let us 
waive this admission on the part of Mr. Bradley, and examine the 
other proposition that the essential plurality of relations demands 
that all qualities be related. Now this proposition, as it stands, I 
grant, but I distinguish between the relatedness of qualities, and the 
mutual dependency of qualities. Quality A may, for example, be 
different from quality B, so that the two together make up a plural- 

ity, and yet quality A need not be modified or affected by its differ- 
ence from B; they may be related and independent. Now as the dif- 
ference between independence and non-relatedness seems to me prac- 
tically self-evident, I shall not here repeat the able defense of it to be 
found in the literature of modern realism,’* but shall content myself 
with having stated the distinction. I therefore assert, with perhaps 
undue dogmatism, that although a plurality of qualities does in very 
truth imply that these qualities are related, it does not imply that 
these qualities, qua related, causally modify each other. This last 
position, I hold, rests upon the pure dogma that all relations are 





12 Op. cit., p. 25. 
13 Op. cit., p. 25. 
14 Op. cit., p. 26. 
15 Op. cit., p. 26. 
16 Cf. The New Realism, Perry, ‘‘A Realistic Theory of Independence.’’ 
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causal relations. I hold, I may say further, that the falsity of the 
proposition that there are no relations beyond that of causal influ- 
ence, is really practically self-evident when once it comes to be clearly 
apprehended, and that assent to the proposition in question rests 
entirely upon confusion. For these reasons, and because the subject 
has already been thoroughly discussed, I may be excused from dwell- 
ing further upon the self-evident. I therefore grant Mr. Bradley’s 
contention that there are no qualities without relations, but add that 
these qualities are not dependent upon these relations and are not 
modified by them. And with this we may take our leave of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s defense of the proposition that there are no qualities without 
relations, but reminding ourselves that not having made qualities 
qua related mutually dependent, or in any way modified by their 
relations, his next thesis that there are no relations without qualities 
holds no terrors in store for us and involves us in no antinomy. 

The second horn of the antinomy we are as ready to grant as the 
first; there are in truth no relations without qualities. But since 
qualities do not depend upon relations, there is here no paradox, no 
self-contradiction, and no door opened to the Absolute. But Mr. 
Bradley goes on to argue that qualities and relations can not be 
intelligibly united. But his whole argument rests upon the prin- 
ciple we have just rejected that relatedness excludes independence. 
Since for him relatedness involves mutual modification, then in every 
given quality there must be two aspects, one that belongs to the qual- 
ity in itself and another aspect which is produced in the quality 
by the influence of the relation. ‘‘Every quality in relation has,”’ 
he says, ‘‘in consequence, a diversity within its own nature, and this 
diversity can not be immediately asserted of the quality. Hence 
the quality must exchange its unity for an internal relation. But 
thus set free, the diverse aspects, because each is something in rela- 
tion, must each be something also beyond. This diversity is fatal to 
the internal unity of each; and it demands a new relation, and so on 
without limit.17 All this obviously depends upon the spurious 
identification of relatedness with dependence, upon, that is, what 
the realists call the Internal Theory of Relations. Now with this 
we have the principle of the main body of the remainder of Mr. 
Bradley’s negative dialectic, for on the whole it turns upon the 
impossibility of reconciling unity and plurality, that is, of under- 
standing how things can be united by relations into various orders 
and systems. 

While the irreconcilability of unity and plurality is Mr. Brad- 
ley’s main theme in the remainder of ‘‘ Appearance,’’ the discussion 


17 Op. cit., p. 31. 
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in the next chapter ‘‘Space and Time’’ employs a different argu- 
ment. It is in fact nothing more or less than a restatement of 
Kant’s antinomies in regard to the infinite extent and the infinite 
divisibility of space and time. Now the modern mathematicians 
have a good deal to say on this subject, and it is well known that 
they tend to regard all the alleged contradictions of infinity as 
entirely factitious.1% They teach us that infinity can be thought 
without self-contradiction, providing we are careful not to expect 
the infinite to behave in precisely the same way that the finite does. 
In infinite wholes, for example, the axiom that the part is less than 
the whole does not apply, and there are just as many years in 
eternity as there are minutes. And if we grant infinite wholes, 
then we can grant that space is in fact made up of an infinite num- 
ber of unextended points, and that the infinite number of these 
points establishes the continuity of space in a strictly mathematical 
sense. An analogous argument holds as to time and its instants. 
Now it was entirely natural that Mr. Bradley, writing when he did 
and in the atmosphere he did, should not have concerned himself 
especially with the mathematical theory of infinity, but should 
rather have availed himself of the Kantian antinomies just as they 
stood, particularly as they fitted in so well with his train of thought. 
Since, however, I am unable to improve upon what seems to be the 
decision of the mathematicians on this matter, and since the Kantian 
antinomies have been subjected to the most thorough criticism with 
the result of showing that, all sensationalistic bias aside, and Mr. 
Bradley does not and can not appeal to this, the concept of infinity 
is in all its mathematical applications a strictly legitimate concept, 
I may be excused from examining in detail this portion of his nega- 
tive dialectic. My chief interest is with his main argument, his 
polemic against .relations, and his view that order and system are 
strictly speaking self-contradictory. And I may remark that even 
if the modern mathematical theory of infinity should finally be 
disproved, the problems of infinity, points, instants, and continuity, 
would never of themselves offer a sufficient ground for declaring 
that our space-time world is unreal; rather, they simply remain as 
mathematical puzzles to be solved as best they can. To declare that 
they can not be solved must of necessity be an unproved statement 
unless the maker of it possesses omniscience, and the mere fact that 
they are unsolved can not possibly be used against so well-authen- 
ticated and undeniable a fact as that space and time are somehow 
real. 


18 Cf. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Chs. XIII., XVII., XXIII., XXXV., 
XLI., XLII., XLIII., LI., LII. Scientific Method in Philosophy, Lects. V., VI., 
VII., and Royce, World and the Individual, Vol. I., Supplementary Essay. 
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With this we leave behind us the ‘‘Space and Time’’ chapter. 
And we have already grasped the principle with which Mr. Bradley 
proposes to destroy the world. Starting from the Internal Theory 
of Relations (things can not be related without affecting each other) 
he has deduced the unintelligibility of terms and relations iiberhaupt, 
and hence the impossibility of understanding any sort of relational 
complex. Now we have seen that the Internal Theory of Relations 
rests upon the evidently false dogma that every relation is a causal 
relation. We must therefore start with the opposed or External 
Theory of Relations. This theory holds that in some cases at least 
terms may be related without mutually modifying each other, that 
is, terms may be related and, at the same time, independent. A 
typical sort of external relation is to be found in a series or order. 
The points of a line are related in a serial order, and yet they are 
perfectly independent of each other; that is, they do not affect 
each other. Their relations are said to be asymmetrical; that is, if 
A precedes B, B does not precede A; and transitive, that is, if A 
precedes B, and B, C, then A precedes C. It is necessary to assume 
an infinite number of points between any two points; thus no two 
points are next to each other, and this property is precisely what 
constitutes the continuity of the line in the mathematical sense.’ 
Now I shall try to show that this typical construction of modern 
logic, a continuous series united by asymmetrical transitive rela- 
tions is especially helpful in getting around destructive dialectic of 
the sort practised by Mr. Bradley. It is by means of the concept of 
continuous and infinite serial orders that the modern mathematician 
is able to solve the supposed antinomies of time and space, and the 
same concept gives us the clue at least to the resolution of the re- 
mainder of Mr. Bradley’s difficulties. 

His fifth chapter, ‘‘Motion and Change and its Perception,’’ 
illustrates what I have just been saying. ‘‘Motion,’’ he says, ‘‘has 
from an early time been criticized severely, and it has never been 
defended with success. . . . Motion implies that what is moved is in 
two places in one time; and this seems not possible. That motion 
implies two places is obvious; that these places are successive is no 
less obvious. But on the other hand it is clear that the process must 
have unity. The thing moved must be one; and, again, the time 
must be one. If the time were only many times, out of relation, and 
not parts of a single temporal whole, then no motion would be 
found. But if the time is one, then, as we have seen, it can not also 
be many.’”° The solution of this difficulty lies, I believe, in de- 

19I am here omitting details; the property in question strictly speaking 


only defines the lowest degree of continuity, or ‘‘compactness,’’ 
20 Op. cit., p. 44. 
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scribing motion as a correlation between two series, a continuous 
series of instants and an equally continuous series of points; that is, 
motion may be analyzed into a continuous series of correlations 
each holding between one instant and one point. And just as points 
are unextended and yet make up space by virtue of the order into 
which they enter, and instants are timeless and yet make up time 
by virtue of the order into which they enter, so motion is made up 
by a continuous series of motionless correlations. Now although, 
according to the External Theory of Relations, entities are not them- 
selves modified by the fact that they enter into serial orders, yet 
it is clear that serial orders possess different properties from those 
possessed by the entities taken either separately or in some arrange- 
ment other than that of serial order. Let us apply this more 
directly to Mr. Bradley’s argument. He first shows that motion in- 
volves a multiplicity of places and times; and then that it involves 
a unity of places and times. These two aspects, he holds, can not 
be reconciled. But surely what is needed is the unity of the series 
of complexes ‘‘one place at one time,’’ the unity, that is, of the 
series of correlations between points and instants. The multiplicity, 
on the other hand, rests in the infinite number of these correlations 
each absolutely distinct from and independent of all the rest. But, 
continues Mr. Bradley, ‘‘A common ‘explanation’ is to divide both 
the space and the time into discrete corresponding units, taken liter- 
ally ad libitum. The lapse in this case is supposed to fall somehow 
between them.’ The explanation offered by modern mathematics, 
however, is not open to this criticism, for it involves no lapse be- 
tween either points or instants or correlations between points and 
instants; on the contrary, it teaches that each of these series is con- 
tinuous, continuous to the extent that between any two points or 
instants or correlations between points and instants there is an in- 
finite number of such units. 

Thus the idea of serial order seems to cancel Mr. Bradley’s 
dialectic. And since his dialectic depends on the whole upon the 
consequence of the Internal Theory of Relations that relations are 
impossible, it will not be necessary to examine each of his arguments 
in detail. We may however glance over the remainder of the argu- 
ment to assure ourselves that it does really rest, on the whole, on the 
fallacy we have pointed out. Of Change, Mr. Bradley says: ‘‘The 
problem of change underlies that of motion, but the former itself 
is not fundamental. It points back to the dilemma of the one and 
the many, the difference and the identity, the adjectives and the 
thing, the qualities and the relations. . .. Change, it is evident, must 
be change of something, and it is obvious further that it contains 


21 Idem. 
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diversity. Hence it asserts two of one, and so falls at once under 
the condemnation of our previous chapters.’’?? 

In the conception of Causation, Mr. Bradley finds his old diffi- 
culties: ‘‘If the sequence of the effect is different from the cause, 
how is the ascription of this difference to be rationally defended? 
If, on the other hand, it is not different, then causation does not 
exist, and its assertion is a farce. There is no escape from this 
fundamental dilemma.’’* But it is quite clear that the only pos- 
sible escape consists in refusing to deny the reality of relations, and 
in regarding the chain of cause and effect as a serial order. In 
regarding the chain of cause and effect as simply an order of events 
united by an asymmetrical and transitive relation, the difficulty as to 
reconciling the one and the many disappears. Paradoxically enough, 
in the causal chain the various events are to be regarded as mutually 
independent and as not modifying each other. Things modify each 
other, and this is the metaphysics of common sense, but for science 
events succeed one another in a serial order whose general principle 
is expressed in what is called the uniformity of nature. These 
events can not be said to produce each other, or to affect each other; 
they succeed each other, however, in an orderly fashion. The suc- 
ceeding event may be said to be independent of the preceding 
event, for only things existing at the same time can modify each 
other, and the later event is not yet in existence during the existence 
of the earlier event. Furthermore, serial order is only possible be- 
tween entities which do not depend for their existence upon the 
serial order into which they enter; serial order is only an arrange- 
ment of pre-existing material and if the later events in a causal 
chain were not theoretically independent of the earlier events, no 
causal chain or serial order of events would be possible. Thus for 
modern realism, causation is a functional or external relation,—an 
arrangement of independent entities into a serial order, and this 
conception of serial order enables it to unite intelligibly unity and 
plurality, which, as Mr. Bradley shows, can not be accomplished by 
the Internal Theory of Relations.** Mr. Bradley’s chapter on 

22 Op. cit., p. 45. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 54 f. 

24 Professor Bosanquet (The Distinction between the Mind and its Objects) 
offers the following explanation of Mr. Bradley’s polemic against identity in 
difference. ‘‘ Diversity is present, according to Mr. Bradley, as I read him, both 
in primary feeling and in the Absolute. In the next place, his attitude to rela- 
tional diversity is really, it seems to me, quite simple. He, of course, so far 
from rejecting all diversity, was one of the first who fought for and established 
the principle of identity in diversity in English philosophy. It was his great 
contention. His books are full of it. What he in principle refuses to accept I 
understand to be bare conjunction, without mediation by any analysis of their 
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Activity adds nothing in a fundamental way to his previous dis- 
cussion, although certain minor difficulties are brought to light. The 
chapter which follows, ‘‘Things,’’ again turns fundamentally upon 
the difficulty of reconciling identity and difference. The conception 
obviously offers no special difficulties to a relational or realistic logic, 
for from this point of view, a ‘‘thing’’ is not a ‘‘core-like substance’”’ 
in which certain qualities inhere, but is merely a more or less arbi- 
trarily arranged system or order of qualities. As a system, the 
‘‘thing’’ is one; as a multiplicity of qualities it is many, and these 
two aspects, far from contradicting each other, may be said to 
necessitate each other. The multiplicity of aspects could not be 
thought, were they not regarded as united by certain relations; and 
the unity of the system or order would be impossible were there not a 
plurality of independent qualities which it united. Realistic logic 
agrees with Mr. Bradley in not regarding the ‘‘thing’’ as an ultimate 
metaphysical category, but instead of regarding the finite thing as an 
abstraction and as a partial view of the Absolute, it regards it as a 
more or less arbitrary and chance arrangement of disembodied qual- 
ities into various systems and orders. Every finite thing is only held 
together by the unity of a concept or definition or pattern, which 
pattern however realism regards as independent of the mind. Real- 
ism thus recognizes the partial truth of the Kantian system, which 
teaches that the unity of the thing lies in the concept rather than in 
the data of sense; it denies, however, that the concept has any 
essential relation to the mind that thinks it. 

The two following chapters, which deal with ‘‘The Meanings of 
Self,’’? and ‘‘The Reality of Self,’’ respectively, contain a full and 
subtle discussion of the Self, which, however, would carry us too far 
afield were we to attempt to follow it through here. The important 
point for us, however, is that Mr. Bradley’s basic objection to the 
conception of the Self in his old difficulty as to unity and plurality. 
‘‘It is the old puzzle,’’ he says, ‘‘as to the connection of diversity 
with unity. As the diversity becomes more complex and the unity 
grows more concrete, we have, so far, found that our difficulties 


conditions satisfactory to thought’’ (p. 59). Now, with all due deference for 
Professor Bosanquet, I must confess that this seems not to the point. Mr. 
Bradley’s argument does not turn on the irrational or unmediated character of 
certain conjunctions of facts, but upon his assumed mutual modification theory 
of relations. Even the most luminous connection of facts becomes unintelligible 
if we assume that because A and B are related, they ipso facto modify each 
other; for then, as Mr. Bradley has made very clear, A at once splits up into 
A, (independent of B) and A, (dependent on B) and then A, and A, both 
themselves go through the process of dialectical disintegration. The whole diffi- 
culty comes from the failure to distinguish between relation and dependence, 
between bare logical connection and mutual causal modification. 
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steadily increase.’’> His difficulty comes out very clearly in his 
argument against the monadistic theory of the Self. ‘‘In the self,’’ 
he says, ‘‘there is a variety, and in the self there is an unity; but, in 
attempting to understand how, we fall into inconsistencies which, 
therefore, can not be truth. . . . Will it (the monad) in the least 
show us how the diversity can exist in harmony with the oneness? 
. .. The self is no doubt the highest form of experience which we 
have, but, for all that, is not a true form. It does not give us the 
facts as they are in reality; and, as it gives them, they are appear- 
ance, appearance and error.’ Now, without entering into a system- 
atic discussion of the concept of the self, we may remark that Mr. 
Bradley’s difficulties are all consequences of his unnecessary accept- 
ance of the Internal Theory of Relations. From a realistic point of 
view, of course, the conception of the substantial or monadistie self is 
superfluous; it is in fact a mere transference of the crude ontology of 
common sense with its reliance on ‘‘things’’ to the realm of ‘‘mental’’ 
phenomena. But since realism is able to unite identity and differ- 
ence in other realms by means of the conception of serial order, there 
is no reason why it should be especially thwarted by the self. The 
self, for example, could be an ordered series of mental phenomena, 
each mental state having a place in a certain temporal series. Or 
again, if we deny the conception of mind implied in the phrase 
‘‘mental phenomena,’’ we might regard the self as the serial order of 
the content of mind, which, according to the doctrine of epistemolog- 
ical monism, is numerically identical with a cross section of the 
world, being, in fact, that part of the world of which we are conscious. 
Or lastly, we might regard the self as a series of certain typical re- 
sponses of the central nervous system. Without, however, attempt- 
ing to decide as to which of these three theories is the correct one, we 
may say that it is quite clear that realism on any theory is able to 
cope with the difficulty as to the reconciliation of unity and diver- 
sity by means of its relational logic. It is thus able to save the Self 
from dissolution into the Absolute. 

The two remaining chapters of Book I are ‘‘Phenomenalism”’ and 
‘‘Things in Themselves.’’ Mr. Bradley’s problem here has evidently 
shifted, for in these chapters he is no longer engaged in demolishing 
the beliefs of common sense, but is refuting opposing philosophical 
systems. His objection to Phenomenalism is the obvious one, that it 
has no place for the unity of the world. The realist can easily accept 
this criticism if he is permitted to understand by unity, order and 
system. A unity behind the facts he denies, but he emphatically 

25 Op. cit., p. 103. 
26 Op. cit., pp. 118 f. 
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affirms that the facts fall into various systems, orders and. series, and 
he goes on to insist further that these systems, orders and series are 
not ‘‘read into’’ the world by the mind, ‘but were there from the be- 
ginning. Mr. Bradley’s criticism of the thing in itself is based on the 
difficulty of conceiving a ‘‘thing’’ devoid of all phenomenal quali- 
ties.°?7 While realism tends to uphold the independence of realities 
which are merely thought and not sensuously perceived (e. g., rela- 
tions), it would agree that a ‘‘thing’’ without sensuous qualities is 
indeed a monstrosity of thought. Realism’s doctrine of epistemolog- 
ical monism, of course, saves it from the difficulties of the Kantian 
Ding-an-sich. 

Such then is the negative dialectic of Mr. Bradley; such are the 
internal self-contradictions he finds involved in our finite universe. 
While it can not be denied that a discussion like that which we have 
just examined tends to rouse us from our dogmatic slumber, and 
forces us at least to attempt clear thinking, it ought to be equally 
evident from our discussion that it does not in reality give us any 
ground for denying that unity and diversity are mutually compatible. 
It does make it clear that the unanalyzed identity in difference in- 
volved in the concept of the substantial thing and its various rela- 
tions must give way before some more analytic theory; but, if our 
argument holds, it is in the concept of system or more exactly of 
serial order that the solution of the problem is to be sought, rather 
than in the doctrine of Appearance and Reality. It is, of course, be- 
eause of the desire to establish his theory of Reality that Mr. Bradley 
undertakes to demolish Appearance, just as Zeno long ago sought to 
destroy the world of movement and multiplicity in favor of the per- 
manent One of Parmenides. A consideration of the same problems 
proceeding without the guidance of such a motive must of necessity 
lead to a less startling result. 


W. Curtis SwABEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
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Problems of Religion: An Introductory Survey. Durant Drake. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. 8vo. Pp. xiii + 
425. 


The spiritual stress of recent years has directed men’s thoughts 
with unusual earnestness to the need of guidance in their religious 
aspirations and beliefs. The present book offers to the generality of 


27 Op. cit., p. 130. 
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‘ men, as well as to maturing students, a very helpful survey of the 
problems which immediately confront them. Its cordial reception, 
in lecture form, by several classes sufficiently guarantees this help- 
fulness ; while its optimism and idealism ensure a decided moral in- 
fluence for good. 

The author, a professor of philosophy at Vassar College, arranges 
his twenty-five chapters in three approximately equal parts—his- 
torical, psychological, and philosophical. But the book presents a 
single, underlying thesis or drift, which seeks to emphasize a creed 
which the author formulates as a closing summary, a creed essen- 
tially Unitarian and ethical. In the historical chapters those ele- 
ments of formal religions which make toward his conclusion receive 
special stress, while others are minimized or omitted, notably in the 
eases of Confucianism and Mohammedanism. Thus ‘‘the Algonkin 
‘manitou’ and the Melanasian ‘mana,’ a mysterious potency, a vital 
power, recognized in things, to be reckoned with and dealt with cau- 
tiously, but not clearly personal’’ (p. 11), come into rather close 
relationship with ‘‘an ideal working itself out in the historic process, 
a great Power irresistibly drawing us on to some far off and unknown 
goal, and demanding our entire allegiance’’ (p. 147). The essential 
difference here is not in the objective deity, but in the aspirations 
and attitude of the devotee. It arises from the sacrifice of worldly 
aspirations and devotion to the realization of an ideal of right. The 
whole conception appears to be closely allied to the Platonic idea of 
God (p. 309) ‘‘as a goal or magnet toward which the creation was 
being irresistibly drawn.’’ 

Such a writing is not to be judged wholly by scholarly standards; 
it is not solely an exposition of problems, but a polemic directed 
toward the solution of them. Were it the former, in spite of many 
finely written passages, candor would admit the charge of dogmatism 
and pronouncement of conclusions where the issue still lives. But 
the writer’s purpose and the reader’s need is to arrive at conclusions. 
The value to be sought is not information about religions or about 
eurrent discussions concerning religion, but rather guidance in the 
formation of religious beliefs and of ethical tendencies. The book 
is not primarily philosophical, but a twentieth-century layman’s 
Bible, providing a groundwork of reason for the faith which it for- 
mulates. As such it is to be valued by the need of such guidance and 
by the desirability of its constructive tendencies. 

The considerable difficulties under which the organized forces of 
religion labor in their endeavor to secure active adherence, largely 
because of their historical creeds and associations, certainly render 
welcome any support to their endeavor to draw men toward right- 
eousness. While the author’s aloofness from such creeds, and his 
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clear avoidance of the literal divinity of Christ (p. 44) and of per- 
sonification of the deity (p, 146), render his conclusions theologically 
unacceptable to certain churches; the main tendencies of Part III. 
(Philosophical) and certainly of Part II. (Psychological) serve to 
rekindle the religious spirit and to promote a healthful optimism and 
devotion to service. Professor Drake shows fanciful ingenuity in 
vesting the divinity of Christ (p. 142)—and the doctrine of the 
Trinity (p. 136)—with a transcendental meaning. Indeed, his ulti- 
mate formulation of faith clings reverently to the older forms and 
phraseology, touched to a significance more in keeping with the ra- 
tionalistic tendencies of modern thought. 

The chapters are well and clearly written, and concluded with 
carefully chosen bibliographies. If at times, as in Chapter X., there 
are general, abstract, sweeping statements to cover ground—much 
ground had to be covered—with insufficient concrete illustration, 
Professor Drake as a whole sustains the quality of his valuable Prob- 
lems of Conduct. Though his transfiguration of prayer into a mono- 
logue of reflexion, praying to nothing definite with no effect on any- 
thing external (pp. 190-92) exemplifies a tendency to wrest the 
spirit in forms so as to suit his purpose, the judgment and taste 
of the author will usually find acceptance. He has gone far in an 
endeavor to pour new wine into old bottles. It is not unfair for 
offended conservatism or dissatisfied rationalism to use in reply his 
own words (p. 221) : ‘‘ What though ereeds and rites are foolish and 
fanciful, so the spiritual vision is high and ennobling!’’ 


Percy W. Lone. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on April 15, Pro- 
fessor G. D. Hicks in the chair. Professor J. B. Baillie read a paper 
on ‘‘The Stereoscopic Character of Knowledge,’’ an abstract of 
which follows: 


In knowledge the mind seeks to become conscious of the individ- 
uality of the object in its solid integrity. In the process of knowl- 
edge the whole energy of the individual mind is engaged and not 
simply one particular function. The ultimate achievement of knowl- 
edge is the fulfilment or realization of the individual mind as a 
single whole of individuality, existing and subsisting in interde- 
nendence with a world of equally real individual beings. 


The view of knowledge as consisting in a mere linear succession 
of stages which are means to and subordinate to an end is set aside 
as inaccurate because the end is present in the process from first to 
last, and because the life of the mind, of which knowing is one 
mode, grows and maintains itself by the simultaneous cooperation 
of all its functions in their inseparable unity. Equally inaccurate, 
it is held, is the view that in knowledge the mind merely represents, 
reproduces and copies the real world. As contrasted with these 
views it is maintained that knowledge is stereoscopic or realistic 
in character. It is realistic in the sense that it presents the real in 
its solid integrity, that it is a vital activity in which the individual 
mind fulfils its own life, and that it is the consummation in con- 
scious form of the nature of the real world as embodied in man’s 
plane of existence. 


The operative principle throughout all the stages of knowledge— 
perception, judgment, inference and intuition—is the unity of the 
individual mind, which is implicit at the earlier stages of knowledge 
and explicit at the later. In each of these stages the mind operates 
in qualitating different ways, each with laws and conditions of its 
own, which render each at once unique in itself and necessary to 
the full realization of the life of mind. Hence, it is held, it is in- 
accurate to regard any one of these types of knowledge as the pri- 
mary avenue to the meaning of the real, or to regard the higher as 
merging within itself the contribution of the lower. It is main- 
tained throughout that the significance of the forms of knowledge 
lies in their being a manifestation of a contribution to the life of the 
individual and not in their establishing any system of conceptions 
or any body of truth independent of and external to the life of the 
mind. Knowledge is for life, not life for knowledge, and life con- 
sists in actual living not in having lived. 
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